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LUDWIG TIECK.

There are hours in which a man feels grieved that he should
have a secret from his friend, which, till then, he may have kept
with niggard anxiety; some irresistible desire lays hold of our
heart to open itself wholly, -to disclose its inmost recesses to our
friend, that so he may become our friend still more. It is in such
moments that tender souls unveil themselves, and stand face to
face; and at times it will happen, that the one recoils affrighted
from the countenance of the other.

It was late in Autumn, when Eckbert, one cloudy evening,
was sitting, with his friend and his wife Bertha, by the parlour
fire. The flame cast a red glimmer through the room, and
sported on the ceiling; the night looked sullenly in through the
windows, and the trees without rustled in wet coldness. Walther
complained of the long road he had to travel; and Eckbert pro-
posed to him to stay where he was, to while away half of the
night in friendly talk, and then to take a bed in the house till
morning. Walther agreed, and the whole was speedily arranged:
by and by wine and supper were brought in; fresh wood was laid
upon the fire; the talk grew livelier and more confidential.

The cloth being removed, and the servants gone, Eckbert took
his friend's hand, and said to him : " Now you must let my wife-
tell you the history of her youth; it is curious enough, and you
should know it." " "With all my heart," said "Walther; and the
party again drew round the hearth.

It was now midnight; the moon looked fitfully through the
breaks of the driving clouds. " You must not reckon me a bab-
bler," began the lady. <e My husbantl says you have so generous
a mind, that it is not right in us to hide aught from you. Only
do not take my narrative for a fable, however strangely it may
sound.

" I was born in a little village; my father was a poor herds-
man. Our circumstances were not of the best; often we knew
not where to find our daily bread. But what grieved me far more
than this, were the quarrels which my father and mother often
had about their poverty, and the bitter reproaches they cast on
one another. Of myself too, I heard nothing said but ill; they
were forever telling me that I was a silly stupid child, that I
could not do the simplest turn of. work; and in truth I was ex-
tremely inexpert and helpless; I let things fall; I neither learned
to sew nor spin; I could be of no use to my parents ; only their
straits I understood too well. Often I would sit in a corner, and